
1912-1914                 CHAPTER XIV
HOME RULE AND ULSTER
IF Asquith and his colleagues looked for peace and quiet after the House of Lords question was disposed of, they were doomed to disappointment. The dangerous Agadir crisis, which will be described in another chapter, was at its acutest phase, and scrutiny of the measures to be taken in the event of war led to a sharp difference of opinion between the War Office and the Admiralty, leading to the reshuffling of the Cabinet whereby Mr. Winston Churchill became First Lord of the Admiralty and Mr. McKenna Home Secretary. The definite adoption of the plan by which the Expeditionary Force was transported to France immediately after the outbreak of the Great War dates from these days. But that was not the only trouble. While the foreign situation was still a gravely anxious one the Government was faced with a sudden and unexpected railway strike which threatened to paralyse the entire trade of the country, and to cut off die food-supplies of the towns. Asquith intervened at once with a warning that the Government would use all means to keep die railways open, with a hint of the gravity of the national situation in foreign affairs, and a promise to submit the questions in dispute immediately to a Royal Commission. This sufficed and the strike was called off after two days, but not before both Government and public had learnt something of the meaning of a railway strike, and the problems which would await them, if another took place and lasted for more than two days.
Industrial Trouble
The following year (1912) witnessed the first strike of coal-miners which extended to the whole country. This was called on February 29 by the Miners' Federation, an organization embracing all the district unions, aftef a ballot of its members, and evidendy threatened the most serious conse-
